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Every artist is a phenomenon, a quirk of nature that singles 
one person out of many to do a special thing. Not many artists, 
however, are isolated phenomenons. With very few exceptions, 
the work of all artists can be traced to models of work by other 
artists, and ordinarily many influences are evident, even in the 
most original work. When an artist produces objects in which are 
impossible to trace influences, he is a phenomenon of unusual 
rarity.' 

Shalom of Safed is one of these exceedingly rare events: A 
very fine artist whose work reaches back to no discernible 
artistic tradition and shows no evidence of active influence 
from the contemporary art world. It is difficult to grasp the 
reality of a man who can be so complete as an artist and yet 
so untouched by art. 

Shalom, in fact, does not consider himself an artist. He thinks 
of himself as a teller of Bible stories. While it is true that his 
pictures often read like a page of printed Hebrew—from top to 
bottom, right to left—he is far more than an illustrator of 
narrative. . . . 

His visual world is as flat as the paper he draws on. There is 
no perspective or any other “sophisticated” device suggesting 
depth. (This is one of the reasons Shalom is called a “primitive,” 
but the word is no more accurately applied to Shalom than to 
African art. It’s a word we could do without.) He outlines his 
subjects and fills them with color, breezing into complete 
pictorial unity, as tight as a Byzantine mosaic, without apparent 
effort. . . . 

Shalom is full of witty, colorful surprises. His individualistic 
color choices range from rich neutral tints to cheerful Middle 
East yellows and reds. The extent of the range and the subtlety 
of variation are far from “primitive.” His handling of the 
acrylics combines a confident looseness with a craftsman’s 
discipline, and gives each area a textural richness. 

Reading his pictures from object to object provides the most 
interesting discoveries. Shalom’s main concern is to make a 
pictographic representation of his subjects, but he is unable to 
restrain a brilliantly innovative mind. Clouds, for instance, 
occur in many pictures, but they are never the same, and it is 
surprising how many of his stylizations come out looking like 
something Matisse or Picasso or Dubuffet might have invented. 

—William Tall 

The Detroit Free Press 


Nabis and the Fauves, have taught us much about the value of 
presenting the world in a new and fresh way through an 
“innocent eye”; the so-called primitive or naive approach can 
often reveal truths in a subject that are obscured by overlays 
of sophistication. 

Shalom of Safed is an Israeli artist who began painting late 
in life and whose illuminated works did not become known in 
the West until the early ’sixties. Confining himself to Jewish 
history from the Old Testament and from the Talmud, his 
works “read” like manuscripts, often following a path from 
right to left as Hebrew does. But they are no Dead Sea scrolls 
whose messages are lost to time and place. Their very naivetd 
gives them an immediacy, a force of conviction and a direct 
honesty that convinces us of the artist’s own fervid beliefs and 
makes us believe in them ourselves. 

One could call these works Symbolist, for like Blake they 
have poetic texts folded into their design and they allude to 
poetic descriptions. Similar to Byzantine wall frescoes there 
is a serial arrangement of action in tiers that tells the story 
comic-strip fashion, up, down and across the page. But apart 
from all this, the colour, the structural organization and curiously 
archaic draughtsmanship have an ability to repeat these old 
legends in a new and charming way, as though we had never 
heard them recited before and were seeing them for the first time. 

Shalom, who is in his seventies, has always said, “I paint what 
I see in my head, and what I read in the Bible and the 
commentaries.” But there is no desire to live entirely in 
dreamworlds, and his works can readily depict a Moses in 
bermuda shorts, Philistines in Palm Beach shirts and a Jerusalem 
fronded with electric lampposts. At times as whimsical as his 
own works, Shalom of Safed, who belongs to the orthodox 
Hasidic sect (which traditionally frowns on graven images), 
excuses his art on the grounds that, “I do not paint paintings. 

I tell the story of the Bible in line and colour.” 

Mario Amaya 
Director 

New York Cultural Center 


“Excellent paintings, manage to do what is close to the 
impossible—express traditional religious belief in a contem¬ 
porary way. . 

The New York Times 


“Shalom’s work has a simplicity, a greatness and a poetry that 
makes us think of the greatest primitives. ” 

Figaro Litteraire, Paris 


“A new star was born in the world of native art. Shalom of Safed 
has appeared almost simultaneously in the skies of Europe and 
America, and has taken his place among the brightest lights of 
folk art. ” 

Graphis, Zurich 


“Naive, but not primitive, Shalom of Safed’s paintings are 
delightful, very Eastern and surprisingly sophisticated in their 
lively rendering of Biblical scenes. These paintings are so well- 
fashioned and so joyful that art criticism is irrelevant. Shalom’s 
sense of design is faultless; his colors strong and subtle. 
Despite the rejection of conventional perspective, his pictures 
are not patchworthy and often have a high degree of abstrac¬ 
tion. Symbols are used freshly and emblematically. His work 
has a rare and serene grandeur rarely found in art with such an 
anecdotal basis. ” 

Art International, Zurich 


“Shalom is one of the great folk artists of our age.” 

Art & Artists, London 


“Israel's leading primitive . . . clings to Biblical themes, re- 
imagining them with an astonishing sense of humor and an 
endearing playfulness. In design and color, these works are 
small miracles of sophistication. And no matter how busy the 
surfaces, an instinctive pictorial “rightness” lends unity and 
authority. Shalom of Safed is an original.” 

New York Magazine 




Genesis — The Separation of Light from Darkness (chapter 1) 
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Wearing his coat of many colors, Joseph relates his dreams to his father Jacob and his jealous brothers (Genesis 37) 
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Abraham and Lot , their possessions , se£ ow£ /row Haran (top right) for the promised land of Canaan (Genesis 12) 



























































The Lord smites the firstborn of -Egypt, both men and beasts (Exodus 12). At bottom are the Egyptian harvest and the Nile (Genesis 1) 
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. 4 < 2 ara and Eve eat from the Tree of Knowledge, cover themselves, and are expelled from the Garden of Eden (Genesis 3) 





































Moses descends from Mount Sinai , which quakes and flames with the Lord } s presence, to his people waiting below (Exodus 19-32) 
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